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entirely regardless of the objections of opponents, and then
by sheer force of numbers place it upon the Statute Book*
Where things are done in that way, party politics are bound
to become so bitter that armed force is almost certain to
be the ultimate outcome. The other method means
securing all the parties affected or interested in the pro-
posed measure, inviting them to state their view-points,
and then, if possible, working out a compromise which
they will accept, though they do it reluctantly. Nothing
has strengthened the democratic tradition in England more
than the refusal on the part of temporary majorities to
extract the last ounce of advantage from their position*
It is hardly necessary to deal at much length with the
measures which Lloyd George sponsored while at the Board
of Trade, and which made him popular with all parties; for
except that they indicate his efficiency, his ability to go
straight for essentials, his impatience with administrative
confusion, his dexterity in handling men and conflicting
interests, and his immense driving power, they throw no
special light upon his character* In his career, however,
they are all-important stepping-stones, inasmuch as they
convinced even the doubters that he could be safely en-
trusted with the charge of an important Government
Department* Without these successes to his credit, it is
not likely that even the clamour of the more progressive
wing of the Party would have persuaded Asquith to pro-
mote him to the second place in the Cabinet in 1908*
The first of these measures was the Merchant Shipping
Act of 1906, Portniadoc, in the days when Lloyd George
was a young kw apprentice there, was a busy little port;
and from that time on he had always been greatly interested
in ships. It will be recalled that the detrimental effect
likely to be exercised upon our shipping industry by tariffs
was one of his principal reasons for opposing Chtoberlain's